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rubber from other sources (chiefly African) has declined very
considerably.
The total area now under plantation rubber is nearly 2,000,000
acres. Almost half of this area is situated in the Malay Peninsula.
Next to the Malay Peninsula in the magnitude of its planted
rubber area is Sumatra, on the other side of the Straits of Malacca.
Both these countries, lying close to the equator, possess a climate
particularly suitable for the growth of rubber : the climatic
conditions are remarkably uniform throughout the year; the
temperature, which is sufficiently high (although not so high as
the temperatures which may be recorded at times on a large
land mass such as India), shows only slight fluctuations through-
out the year; the prevailing humidity is high; the rainfall is
high and is very evenly distributed throughout the year.1 Next
to Sumatra in magnitude of area come Ceylon and Java, situated
a little further, north and south respectively, from the equator,
and possessing climates not quite so favourable to the growth
of rubber as the climate of the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra.
Smaller areas of rubber have been planted in Southern India,
Borneo, Burmah, Cochin China and Fiji.
The tree cultivated cm rubber plantations has been almost
exclusively Hei)e& bmsiliensis. A number of other species,
particularly Manihot glaziovii2 (the source of Ceara rubber3)
and Fumtiimia elastica^ in Africa, Castillo^ elastica5 (a source
of " Caucho " rubber) in Mexico, and Ficus elastica (the source
of Rambong or Assam rubber) in the Eastern tropics, have been
used for the establishment of plantations; but, for a variety of
reasons, including predominantly their lower yield of rubber as
compared with the yield of Hevea brasiliensis, plantations of them
have in general had little success; and, where the climatic and
labour conditions are suited to the cultivation of Hevea brasiliensis,
1  For a large amount of data relative to the climate of rubber-growing
countries, see Herbert  Wright, Hevea brasiliensis, 4th  edition, London,
1912, p. 542.    See also, e.g., van Bemrnelen, "On the Climate of the
Principal   Rubber-producing Countries,"   Rubber Recueil, 1914, p. 145;
Ult6e, Archief, 1917, 1, 60 ; Meteorological data published regularly in the
Agric. Bull, JF.M.S.    For data on the degree of humidity in Selangor,
F.M.S.: Whitby, /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1918, 37, 278 T.
2  See particularly A. Zimmerrnann, Dev Manihot, seine Kultur, Gewin-
nungund Preparation, Jena, 1913, p. 342.
3  "The term Manicoba rubber has been used to distinguish Ceara rubber
obtained from certain species of Mamliot.
4  Otherwise known as Kickxia ajricana.    See particularly C. Christy,
The African Rubber Industry and Funtumia elastica, London, 1911.
5  See, e.g., P. Olsson-Seffer, Lects. on Rubber, 1908, p. 86; Ludewig,
1ropenpf!amert 1910, 14, 510,